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we could approach certain problems and doctrines of modern science 
and philosophy, there would even be much personal profit to all con- 
cerned as well as peculiar gain to the movements of certain current 
thinking in the garden. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University of Michigan. 

SOME INADEQUACIES OP MODERN THEORIES OF 

JUDGMENT 

FEW would dare to say of any problem to-day that we have 
touched its bottom, and reached a solution subject to no im- 
portant additions. The history of thought shows that what is to-day 
deemed a fairly complete solution is quite likely to be regarded 
to-morrow as little more than a restatement of the question — very 
advantageous, no doubt, but by no means the solution we want. 
Accordingly, I shall try to show that some of our modern theories 
of judgment, well-established though they are, yet restate rather 
than solve the main problem of judgment. 

By judgment I here mean, not merely a logical affair, nor merely 
a psychical event, nor a proposition of language, but something with 
all these aspects. I understand judgment to be a psychical state or 
process, with a peculiar logical signification, capable of a certain 
symbolic statement, and at least partially expressible in the idioms 
of language. To consider one of the aspects only as essential would 
probably be unjust to our results; at any rate, in approaching the 
problem to define it, as we must soon do, we should pay regard to 
the whole concrete situation. For it is generally agreed that no one 
aspect of a limited subject can be fully understood independently of 
other aspects. 

The argument of this paper will be to state roughly something 
of the modern way of looking at judgment, to define the main prob- 
lem of judgment, and to show that the views referred to, though cor- 
rect enough, leave the most of the problem untouched. 

Perhaps the general modern doctrine may be thus stated : in judg- 
ment we have an ideal content used to refer to something real. 
There is, to be sure, much difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
real and of ideal content. Some define real in practical terms, others 
in theoretical ; some as transcendent of, others as immanent in, expe- 
rience; some regard the ideal content as a conceptual entity, some 
as a psychical compound, some as a simple psychical content, some 
as an action ; but almost all agree that, whatever be the meaning of 
reality, it is essential in judgment to refer to it, and also that whether 
the ideal contents are themselves psychical existences or concepts or 
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what not, they are based upon, or derived from, or somehow connected 
with, a psychical process or state. In short, all agree that we have 
a psychical process or state with a logical signification. Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Bosanquet speak of ideal contents which are not psychical 
existences or events in time. This, I take it, refers to the use we 
make of the ideal contents rather than to the contents themselves; 
we do not in using them dwell on their particularity or existence. 
Both these thinkers would probably admit an actual psychical proc- 
ess and content — perhaps some confused usage or action, for Mr. 
Bosanquet compares the psychical contents to signal flags which have 
a concrete existence, 1 and Mr. Bradley treats the logical idea as 
abstracted from a psychical complex. 2 Mr. G. E. Moore goes farther, 
saying that the content of judgment is purely conceptual, not psy- 
chical. "The idea used in judgment," he says, "is not a part of the 
content of our ideas." 3 It is a concept, and a judgment is 'a spe- 
cific connection of concepts. ' 4 Yet he would not deny that there are 
psychical processes in which these conceptual entities appear to us, 
for he speaks of 'the relation into which they enter with the know- 
ing subject' as a unique relation, beginning or ceasing with a change 
in the subject; and further, "Its occurrence," he says, "has, no 
doubt, its causes and effects." 5 Thus, it seems plain, Mr. Moore 
recognizes a psychical content which, being a point of departure for 
reaching the concepts, is directly and necessarily connected with 
judgment, and so from the completest point of view forms a part of 
the judgment. Other views give the judgment itself a psychological 
status. Thus, Professor Erdmann regards it as made up of psychical 
material, though not merely a combination of ideas or names, but 
referring to objective things. 6 The subject-predicate relation means 
belief. 7 Brentano gives a psychical content to judgment, together 
with the irreducible state of acceptance or rejection 8 (which might 
fairly be translated as, consenting or refusing to refer to the real). 
Sigwart's doctrine of the necessity of the connection between two 
ideas is another way of defining the reference to reality of a psy- 
chical combination. The pragmatic view differs from a view like Mr. 
Bradley's chiefly in two points. First, it defines reality and ideal 
content in practical terms. Instead of the term reality it speaks of 
stimulus or environment, and instead of the term referring an ideal 

1 ' Logic,' Vol. I., p. 74. 

2 ' Principles of Logic,' Ch. I., passim. 

3 Mind, 1899, p. 177. 

* Ibid., p. 179. 

'Ibid., loc. cit. 

' Logik,' Vol. I., p. 243. 

' Ibid., p. 290. 

8 ' Psychologies p. 262. 
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content to reality it speaks of tentative action upon the environment. 
And secondly, it attempts to abolish the gulf between reality and 
our experience by defining reality in terms of the latter. This last 
is foreign to our present problem : the first shows, I think, a substan- 
tial agreement with the general modern position, except that the 
whole matter is stated in terms of action and immediate experience. 

The views just mentioned, then, agree in this: there is a psy- 
chical process or content Avhich is used for the purely logical signifi- 
cation of suggesting reality. Whether it is, with Erdmann, Sigwart 
and others, the psychical content itself which is so used; or with 
Bradley and Bosanquet, an abstracted part of it; or with Moore, 
a pure concept somehow attached to it ; or an attempted action upon 
a part of our experience-content;— there is a general agreement that 
we entertain some psychical material, and use it, whether as it is or 
as transformed into a concept, to point to the real. This view I shall 
call the orthodox view, and it is its inadequacy, first of all, which I 
shall try to set forth. To do this, let us define the problem of 
judgment. 

We have seen that judgment may be viewed in four aspects: it 
is or uses a psychical process or content; it has a certain logical 
meaning ; it is expressible by a set of symbolic relations ; and finally; 
also by grammatical categories and idioms. 

Now let us see the meaning of these four aspects. The logical 
aspect reveals the use to which the judgment-content is put. The 
psychological aspect is that content (be it quiet ideas or active mo- 
tions) which is used. The symbolic aspect reveals the make-up and 
structure of the judgment, not as a psychical content, but as a con- 
ceptual affair, an ideal or structurally perfect content, which the 
psychical content is meant to suggest or imply. The linguistic aspect 
reveals, perhaps by a rough correspondence, the psychical content 
above mentioned. Many authors doubt this, however, on account of 
the great variety of linguistic forms, but its falsity does not injure 
my argument here, so for completeness' sake I assume its truth. 
Now we have seen that the logical aspect of judgment is concerned 
with the use to which the judgment is put: this is its functional 
side. It is equally clear that the other three aspects are concerned 
with the content and make-up of the judgment: the psychological 
and linguistic with the make-up of the content actually in the mind 
as psychical existence; and the symbolic with the make-up of the 
judgment itself as a finished logical product, which may very well 
not be psychical content at all, but is an ideal structure, meant or 
implied. Now if the logical aspect of the judgment states its func- 
tion, and the other three its structure whether as ideal or as actually 
entertained, is it not evident that there must be a correspondence 
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between the logical and the other three? For the structure must 
fit the function. It is a general principle in all the sciences which 
deal with life and consciousness that structure and function go hand 
in hand. An organ becomes adapted to its uses, and the machines 
we make must be adapted in structure to their purpose. So, too, of 
judgment: if the psychical content— the combined ideas, the tenta- 
tive reactions — are put to a very different use from that of the psy- 
chical contents of mere images (which we undoubtedly sometimes 
have) or of emotions or any other states, will not this content gradu- 
ally assume the structure best fitted to that use? If this were not 
so, it would be a most unique exception to the general laws of psychic 
life, where use determines content, and is determined by content. 
The same reasoning applies to the symbolic or conceptual make-up 
of judgment. If a symbolic group aeb is the conceptual expression 
of some judgment, while another symbolic group, say, ab, of slightly 
different structure, is simply a case of logical multiplication, by vir- 
tue of what is the former structure adapted to express a reference 
to reality which the latter does not imply? And, again, on the lin- 
guistic side : if that combination of words called a sentence or propo- 
sition denotes an assertion about the real, while, as a rule, other com- 
binations of words do not convey such an assertion, what peculiarity 
enables a sentence to be used thus? And so it seems fair to say 
that the nature of judgment is not completely understood until we 
know, not only what function it performs, and what structure it has, 
but how the structure reveals its function. For only thus is that 
structure understood; otherwise it is merely described. It is not 
enough to know that judgments are used to point to reality, and that 
their structure is that of subject and predicate. Why should they 
have such a structure ? This is not understood until we have shown 
how this structure is by its very nature adapted to suggest reality. 
Professor Erdmann has said that 'the subject-predicate relation 
implies belief — i. e., the very structure of judgment implies a refer- 
ence to reality. But how does it? Why should it? What is it 
about the meaning of that relation which enables it to suggest 
reality? 

As perhaps this way of defining the problem employs phrases 
unusual in this situation, I will try to elucidate my meaning further 
by showing how I think the problem might be solved. Suppose a 
study of the psychical content revealed a certain structure, say, 
ArB, and suppose we found that structure to be peculiar to all judg- 
ments. Suppose, also, this actual structure were found to correspond 
point for point with the symbolic structure, as ascertained by sym- 
bolic logic, and suppose the linguistic evidence also pointed in the 
same direction. And now suppose, finally, that we found that the 
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structure thus discovered in all judgment-contents means just about 
the same thing as what real means to common sense. For example, 
real might mean to common sense effective, making an endless amount 
of difference. Now suppose the structure we symbolize by ArB 
meant, when put into non-technical language, something-making- 
a-difference-to-something-else. Then ArB would be excellently 
adapted to suggest reality to the ordinary man, and would be the 
structure best fitted to survive in the long run, in the make-up of 
judgment. Of course I do not mean that it would suggest reality 
to a mind which had otherwise no inkling of it. We are not gener- 
ating the idea of reality, either logically or psychologically, but only 
trying to ascertain what kind of a structure would be in the long 
run best adapted to suggest it to a mind that already had a good 
working notion of it. You can perhaps never derive the reference 
to reality from any combination of ideas, of whatever structure. We 
have learned that much from the criticisms of Mr. Bradley and 
others upon the old associational theory of judgment. But you can 
suggest the idea of reality to a mind that has already formed such 
an idea, and can suggest it better by one structure than by another. 
Of course by the idea of reality I do not here mean a consciously 
elaborated metaphysical definition, but an every-day working notion 
of the distinction between fact and fancy — such as men very early 
find it useful to obtain. 

Doubtless the problem may turn out insoluble. No constant 
structure may be found in the psychical content of judgment. Or 
if it is so found, it may have nothing to do with any common-sense 
idea of reality. But whether soluble or not, this is the main prob- 
lem of judgment, and we seem, on general analogies, to have good 
reason to expect an adaptation between psychical structure, symbolic 
structure and even linguistic structure, on the one hand, and logical 
function on the other. 

What seems to me most likely to prevent the above definition of 
the problem from being accepted is the opinion that judgment is 
often too simple an affair to be separable into the two sides of struc- 
ture and function. Many doubtless think that a simple perception 
is a judgment. Brentano's view, also, is an example of the above 
opinion. We do not, it would be said, take up always a complex 
content and use it as an instrument to suggest that we are referring 
to reality, as we should take up a shovel to use for digging. This 
view might be answered empirically by a study of the content of 
judgments, which content, as Sigwart, Wundt, Erdmann, Paul and 
many others have shown, is always complex. But even if these 
results had not been reached, and it were true that we sometimes 
entertain a perfectly simple content and just believe in it, I should 
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say that these are not the class of cases we are studying. It is merely 
a question of terminology, after all, whether we call these simple 
perceptions judgments or not. Perhaps we should better call them 
only perceptions, while recognizing that they resemble judgments in 
many important respects. At any rate, even if we did call them 
judgments, they would be special limiting cases, in which the real 
itself is so directly present that our psychical content needs no pecul- 
iar structure to suggest that it is referring to reality. The fact of 
these special cases no more annuls our general statement of the prob- 
lem than does the fact of a point being a special case of a conic sec- 
tion annul the general definition of the latter as a curved line. 

Now as regards the problem of correlating structure with func- 
tion, the orthodox theory has relatively little to say. It has, in the 
main, contented itself with stating the function of judgments, their 
logical aspect only. Many of its votaries have theories of structure, 
to be sure, as also have logicians who do not hold the orthodox theory. 
For example, we have the reality-idea theory, the individual-univer- 
sal theory, the partition-theory, and others. These, however, must 
be judged by the one test: do they show us how the structure is 
adapted to the function ? I do not think this problem has been con- 
sciously and systematically attacked. Thus, Mr. Bradley's theory 
that the subject is reality and the predicate an (universal) idea or 
concept leaves open the question, How does that part of the content 
which corresponds to the subject show in its make-up that it has 
objective reference? To make the idea of reality part of the judg- 
ment-content only shoves the problem farther back, for what is there 
about that idea that adapts it to the function of suggesting reality? 
The same objection applies to Mr. Bosanquet's position when he 
assigns to the verb a demonstrative reference, a pointing toward 
reality, and finds in the verb the peculiar nerve of judgment. 8 By 
virtue of what in its meaning may the verb, above other grammatical 
categories, be so used? So, too, we must ask the pragmatic theory, 
How does the attempted reaction show by its very make-up that it is 
directed upon the real environment, rather than not so directed, like 
a fancy? 

Now I am not disagreeing here with any special structural theory, 
nor with the orthodox theory in any of its forms, theoretical, prag- 
matic, psychological, conceptual or what not. It seems to me that 
every theory has a necessity and a usefulness in it. As for the ortho- 
dox theory, it has performed two indispensable services. It has 
shown that the mere combination of ideas can not of itself generate 
the idea of reality, and it has established beyond all doubt the dif- 
ferentia of judgment on its functional side. But this is now insuffi- 

" Logic,' Vol. I., p. 84. 
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cient, and the orthodox theory, in common with the others mentioned 
above, must be considered too abstract. For they either study but 
one side of the problem or, studying both, fail to show their inter- 
dependence and mutual adaptation. The judgment as it exists and 
is used in human experience is what gave us our whole problem. 
This judgment has two mutually conditioning sides, function and 
structure ; and the problem is not adequately conceived till we study 
both sides as conditioning each other. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Princeton University. 

CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS OF REALISM 

T"^HE realistic theory of knowledge has for many years been re- 
-*- garded by professional philosophers as so nearly obsolete as 
hardly to merit refutation. The rationalistic idealists, following 
Kant and Hegel, have peacefully debated with the empirical ideal- 
ists, following Berkeley and Hume, as to whether esse was predom- 
inantly a matter of concipi or of percipi, each school paying to the 
other the implied compliment of treating its doctrine as the only 
alternative to its own. Quite recently, however, this good-humored 
rivalry has been disturbed, not only by a vigorous revival of realism 
on the part of Mr. G. E. Moore and Mr. Bertrand Russell, in Eng- 
land, but also and more noticeably by the coming of the pragmatists. 
It seems to be a matter of some difficulty to define the principles of 
this new school in a manner acceptable alike to its adherents and its 
critics. But perhaps it is safe to say that pragmatism, whatever 
else it may imply, stands for a protest against interpreting experi- 
ence in terms that are exclusively cognitive. Existence does not 
consist primarily either in being perceived or in being conceived, 
but rather in being felt and willed. Esse est sentiri and esse est 
volutum esse might serve as mottoes to express the pragmatist's 
protest against the Berkeleyan and Kantian neglect of the non-cog- 
nitive factors of experience. 

Now one of the tangible results of the many polemics 
between this new school and the school of absolute idealism 
has been a reopening of the supposedly dead issue of natural 
realism. The pragmatists have been accused by the absolutists of 
maintaining a too extreme form of subjectivism, and of regard- 
ing truth itself as merely the satisfaction of a certain kind of human 
need. To this charge of subjectivism the pragmatists have made 
two replies: First, that in identifying logical truth with the psy- 
chological and biological processes by which it is pursued and at- 
tained, thoy have checked rather than extended the subjectivism 



